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In common with all other scientific workers sociologists have 
always aimed at "objectivity" — that is, such a description of 
processes investigated that the description can be verified by any 
scientific investigator whatsoever. 

They have always recognized the necessity of eliminating their 
subjectivity — their personal equation — in order to get an "imper- 
sonal," and so "objective," view of the social reality. This 
"impersonal" view has, indeed, alone made science possible, and 
until recently has been considered the adequate and secure founda- 
tion of scientific method in all fields. 

But now a new school of "objectivists" in psychology and 
sociology has arisen which claims that the old standards of objec- 
tivity are not adequate to produce "objective" science in these 
fields. The adherents of this school assert that a fact for scientific 
purposes is not "anything in experience," but "something that 
can be observed," a happening in the external world, which can 
and should be described without reference to individual psychic 
processes. These are the external behaviorists in psychology, and 
those sociologists who would describe everything in the social life 
in terms of habit ("folkway" or "custom") and environment. 
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They find no place in social science (except perhaps provisionally) 
for such terms as feeling, idea, belief, value, standard, mental atti- 
tude, mental interaction, and the like. The more extreme would 
exclude all reference to individual psychic processes whatsoever 
in description professing to be scientific. Others would tolerate 
the use of such terms to some extent in scientific descriptions, but 
would recognize them as of inferior scientific value and would not 
use them along with objective terms in describing different phases 
of one complex process. A process may be described, they say, in 
either subjective or objective terms, but the latter description is 
alone scientific, and the two types of description should never be 
mixed. The implication, of course, is that the description in sub- 
jective, or psychic, terms is only of literary or artistic value. For 
illustration, the present European war may be described in objective 
terms as a series of collective behavior complexes dependent upon 
certain stimuli in the environment; or it may be described in terms 
of the opinions, ideas, values, standards of European peoples. 
The former, if properly done, would be a scientific description; 
the latter might have great artistic or literary value, but would fall 
short of true science. In no case should these two ways of looking 
at the European conflict be mixed. It would be scientifically 
wrong, for example, to trace any of the behavior complexes observed 
to the ideas, values, and standards of Europeans. For that would 
be explaining a scientific fact by something which is not a fact 
at all! 

Now, it must be evident that this movement toward "object- 
ivism" is of vital concern to all students of human society. It 
strikes at the very heart of scientific method in the social sciences. 
If "objectivity" in the social sciences can be realized only through 
"objectivism" as a method, the sooner we realize it the better. It 
may be that some of the "objectivists" are as confused and meta- 
physical in their thinking as those whom they criticize, but that 
should not prevent us from giving their ideas careful consideration; 
nor should even the ridicule concealed in the word "subjective," 
which they apply to those who are innocent enough to think that 
subjective terms can be used scientifically, interfere with a fair 
hearing. 
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The movement toward "objectivism" in the social sciences 
is not new. It has even been claimed that Comte was the father 
of the movement. A careful reading of Comte, however, will show 
that there is little foundation for this view. What Comte asserted 
was that introspection (at least as it was practiced in his day) could 
not be used as a method in science; for he believed that it could 
not give valid scientific results. But no one was ever more insist- 
ent than he upon the essentially psychic nature of human society — 
that it was dominated by a developing tradition, or "social mind," 
as we should say. In the Positive Polity, indeed, he goes so far as 
to say that sociology is "reducible to true mental science." 1 

Probably the earliest objectivist to win recognition in sociology 
was Professor Emile Durkheim. Durkheim claims to be rigidly 
objective in his method. Like all objectivists, he defines a fact as 
whatever impresses itself upon observation. If sociology is to 
become scientific, social facts must be treated as things 8 — that is, 
social facts must be studied apart from the conscious subjects in 
whose minds they exist. Sociology need not consider individual 
consciousness at all, and hence should not be based upon psy- 
chology. 3 Thus in tracing social causation one cannot appeal to 
the conscious individual, for the conscious innovator is determined 
by the social milieu in which he exists. Accordingly, if social 
causation is explained by appeal to individual psychic phenomena, 
one may be sure that the explanation is false. 4 The explanation of 
a social phenomenon must be sought in the individuality of the 
aggregate, not in the characteristics of its component units, accord- 
ing to Durkheim. The determining cause of a social fact must 
always be sought in an antecedent social fact, and not among the 
states of individual consciousness. 5 Thus does Durkheim dispose of 
psychology and individual conscious processes in the social sciences 
and establish in their stead the principle of "mass interpretation." 

1 There are expressions in the Positive Philosophy which, taken by themselves, 
would seem to imply that Comte favored a purely objective, physical statement of 
social processes. But his later writings show clearly enough that this was not his 
meaning. See the Positive Polity, Vol. III. 

*Les rigles de la mtthode sociologique, chap. ii. *Ibid., p. 128. 

3 Ibid., chap, v, pp. 120-37. s Ibid., p. 135. 
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But Durkheim is only half-hearted in his objectivism. Instead 
of going on to construct a sociology in terms of the behavior com- 
plexes of the aggregate and its environment, he accepts the hypothe- 
sis of a "social mind." He believes in the compounding of mental 
states which result in ways of thinking and feeling in the social 
milieu exterior to the individual, and so constrain his action. 
Thus arise "collective representations," 1 such as public opinion, 
popular beliefs, social tradition, popular will, and the like. These 
representations of the "social mind" are manifestly not biological 
phenomena, neither are they psychic phenomena, since the latter 
are confined to individual consciousness. These collective repre- 
sentations and their accompanying collective actions are "social" 
phenomena. The "social," therefore, according to Durkheim, is 
something entirely distinct from the biological and psychological. 2 
Thus sociology cannot be developed out of psychology, for a social 
fact is as distinct from a psychic fact as a biological fact from 
a physical or chemical fact. 

The characteristics of social phenomena are exteriority to the 
individual and power of constraint over him. The causes of social 
phenomena are, as we have already noted, to be found in the life 
of the aggregate. The social milieu is the determining factor in 
social evolution. Accordingly, the proximate origin of all social 
processes of importance must be sought in the internal conscious- 
ness of the social milieu, that is, in the "social mind." 3 

Thus does Durkheim's objectivism end in a subjectivism of the 
worst sort. We say "of the worst sort," for his inference of "col- 
lective representations" transcends not only his definition of 
"fact," but common-sense as well. It may even justly be accused 
of being metaphysical, since we know of no "social," as distinct 
from the biological and psychological. Durkheim is no more 
entitled to be called an objective sociologist than Giddings or 
Cooley, whom he criticizes for their subjectivity. 

Durkheim may be taken as an example of those so-called 
"objectivists" who would retain such terms as "the social mind," 

• See Gehlke's Emile Durkheim's Contributions to Sociological Theory, in Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Vol. LXIII, No. i, chap. ii. 
2 Les rigles de la mtthode sociologique, p. 8. 3 Ibid., pp. 137-48. 
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"public opinion," and "tradition." It is clear that a consistent 
objectivism in the social sciences would have no right to use these 
terms except as subjective designations of something not under- 
stood; 1 for public opinion, for example, can after all be nothing but 
some organization or combination of individual opinions (which 
Durkheim admits), and it surely does not lose its psychic nature 
by becoming socially organized. The socio-psychic is as definitely 
psychic as the individuo-psychic, and even less amenable to the 
control of the investigator. The only way in which the psychic 
element can be got rid of in the social sciences is to interpret all 
social processes in terms of behavior complexes (habits) and 
environmental stimuli. In other words, human society would 
have to be explained exactly as the advanced animal psychologist 
of today would explain scientifically the behavior of a rat — in 
terms of hereditary reflexes, acquired reflexes, and environmental 
stimuli. 2 

Not a few sociologists in both Europe and America have 
expressed the conviction that it is only by adopting such a rigidly 
objective method that sociology can advance as a science. 3 But 
only one, so far as the writer knows, has had the courage to state 
clearly and explicitly — in a manner beyond criticism — all that is 
implied in such a program. This is Dr. G. P. Zeliony, a docent in 
physiology in the University of St. Petersburg (now Petrograd), 
who in 1909 read a paper before the philosophical society of that 
place in which he presented a truly objective viewpoint, and carried 
it without reserve to its ultimate conclusion. Zeliony wishes to 
apply the method of natural science to sociology. Natural science, 
he says, is the science of phenomena which are objects of investi- 
gation, and not of the conceptions which ordinarily accompany 

'The more careful objectivists refuse to recognize Durkheim as an objectivist 
at all. The metaphysical presuppositions of his doctrines are not those of a true 
objectivism. See Gehlke, pp. 20-27. 

3 On the psychological side, see Watson's Behavior: An Introduction to Compara- 
tive Psychology, a book which holds to a rigidly consistent objective viewpoint. 

3 One of the earliest of American sociological writers to advocate "objectivism" 
was Bentley in his Process of Government, 1908; see chaps, i, ii, iii, v for his criticism 
of the use of such terms as "feelings" and "ideas" in the social sciences. 
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them. 1 Such analyses of phenomena give us results which can 
then be used for further investigation. The task, of natural science 
is, first, the description of phenomena and the discovery of new 
ones, and secondly, the deduction of relations of law between them. 

Many sociologists accept this attitude in theory, but not in 
practice, owing to their unclear conception of phenomena. Now 
a clear conception of phenomena compels the scientist in the 
examination of mankind, says Zeliony, to leave the psychic side 
untouched. For instance, a man with an angry face and a men- 
acing attitude attacks another. We usually explain such incidents 
by what we see, namely, a man with an angry face and a menacing 
attitude. But I see only the sum-total of the outward phenomena 
which I have abstracted from the surrounding phenomena. The 
man's face is clouded, and from the appearance I declare it to be 
anger. But the mind of another cannot be considered as a phenomenon, 
nor as a fact. The conception of consciousness cannot have a place 
as a scientific designation of a natural phenomenon. Conscious- 
ness must be ignored by the natural scientist, as it is not avail- 
able for his observation, neither can it serve as a transcendental 
hypothesis. 

The whole of modern sociology is full of such mistaken desig- 
nations. It makes such social phenomena as "marriage," "crime," 
and " the family " similar to natural phenomena. But crime cannot 
be such a phenomenon. For instance, a man strikes a knife into 
the breast of another. That act can be seen with the eyes; but 
if we characterize this act as a "crime" we involve or build on the 
psychic of another person which is inaccessible or unavailable for 
us. Again the concept "family" requires the presentation of the 
psychic of individuals, and thus must also be barred from scientific 
sociology. Crime and the family can be made objects of scientific 
investigation; but the concepts should only play the r61e of draw- 
ing attention to the other facts connected with these; and, when 
we examine phenomena, we must abandon concepts, as they are 
only guides to be dispensed with when the destination is reached. 

1 The writer is indebted for the summary of Zeliony's views which follows to a 
former student, Mr. Arthur S. Emig. Zeliony's original paper may be found in the 
Archm fur Rassen- und Gesettschafts-Biologie, IX, 405-30. 
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Frequently it is granted that the mind is no phenomenon for 
the scientist, but it is claimed that he can take refuge in it for the 
explanation of certain phenomena. But such a contention also 
cannot be admitted. Science is founded on the principle that 
every overt phenomenon has a cause in another overt phenomenon; 
but this cause must be considered in the sense of "condition for 
the act." The scientist asks "how," "under what conditions," 
and not "why." He seeks no hidden inner cause, but only condi- 
tions or laws, according to which phenomena take place. What 
causes the angry man with the stick in his hand to raise his hand ? 
In a certain sense it lies in the wish of the man to hit his opponent. 
But such an answer from a scientific point of view is of no avail, 
Zeliony says, since to explain a phenomenon signifies to designate 
the causal connection with other phenomena; and as the psychic 
of a man is unavailable for observation, the connection of it with 
the physical phenomena of the organism is no explanation. But 
when we explain the raising of the hand in connection with the 
physical effect on the organism, then, and only then, do we give 
a scientific explanation. The scientist has no right to explain human 
phenomena by, or take refuge in, the mind. 

But it may be objected that the natural scientist does deal with 
psychic phenomena, and thus the method of natural science should 
permit the use of the psychic in the social sciences. But to such 
a contention Zeliony replies that this method does not deal with 
science itself but with the individual scientist, and thus he deals 
only with what is phenomenon for him, and not with that which is 
found in the mind of another. Thus he touches only what is physi- 
cal for him. Again, it might be objected that science is based 
on metaphysical hypotheses, and proceeds from them. For 
instance, science, dealing with hypothetical atoms and electrons 
as a working basis, uses mind and consciousness. But when the 
scientist examines the physical side of the human body he gets no 
idea of the mind or consciousness; but through the investigations 
of physics and chemistry he knows that he is led to such concepts 
as atoms and electrons. 

Zeliony insists that we must get rid of the presentation of man 
as a psycho-physical organism, and consider him as an organism 
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alone, and ignore the mind entirely. But such a procedure, he 
admits, requires a difficult mental discipline. 

The world shows many changes. Some are from natural causes, 
as rivers and earthquakes. Others result from living organisms. 
Bacteria result in changing the surrounding medium. More com- 
plex organisms produce more complex changes, as ant heaps. 
But the largest changes, such as cities and canals, are due to the 
most complex organism, namely man. From the physico-chemical 
view there is no difference in the result on surrounding nature of 
the unorganized forces, such as ice, wind, or rain, and the highly 
organized work of the human organism. Animals affect not only 
nature, but also each other. A bird's-eye view of any nation shows 
us that some individuals go in one direction, others in other direc- 
tions. This direction and the character of the movement depend 
on the surrounding people and other natural conditions. Again 
some require little, some much, food. Differences in race will also 
be noted in the care of the wounded and dead, and in the styles of 
clothing. These differences give the scientist his objects of investi- 
gation; and if these cannot be explained without reference to the 
mind, then natural science must be ignored. An organism pro- 
duces no energy. The activity of every organism represents energy 
taken from outside of itself. This condition is true if the process 
goes on between two organisms, or one organism and nature, as 
both are under physico-chemical laws. 

Again, there are two kinds of complicated relations between 
the animal organism and the environment. There is, first, the 
interaction of the organism and the environment which follows from 
reflection, through the intervention of the nervous system as the 
result of the outer world acting on the sense organs. In the second 
place, there is the non-reflective influence which is not entirely 
dependent on the nervous system. A reflex action of an organism 
is due to an exchange of excitation of an ingoing nerve with an out- 
going nerve through the nervous system of the organism. Not only 
the laity, but many well-educated persons as well, insist that some 
acts are different, requiring something called consciousness to carry 
them to completion. It is not a reflex mechanism, they think, but 
a psychic process, such as words spoken in response to a question. 
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These together are called "behavior." It is perhaps true that 
these reactions really do have their cause in psychic processes; but 
for the scientist the cause lies in the mechanical processes of the 
nervous system — in other words, in the reflexes. Even if the mind 
does regulate the nervous processes, the work of the physico- 
sociologist is not changed, for he considers only process, and not 
mind. 

A chief reason for the reaction against such an objective method, 
Zeliony thinks, is that until recently human action was supposed 
to follow no laws; but now the result of scientific investigation has 
given us the concept of conditional reflexes. 

Unconditional reflexes require no previous conditions. They 
show themselves through being general. Certain excitations call 
forth in each individual a complete definite reaction, as, for instance, 
a sour substance in the mouth causes saliva to flow. But some 
excitations get certain reactions in one organism, but not in 
others. The breaking of toast causes saliva to flow in some dogs' 
mouths, but not in others, depending on whether they have been 
previously fed on toast or not. The conditional reflexes thus build 
themselves through combinations with unconditional. Further- 
more, the conditional can disappear, as when the dog, hearing the 
crumbling of the toast, is never fed on it, and the reflex finally dies. 
And again, the conditional reflex can be modified. If the dog is 
scratched immediately after the crumbling of the toast, he gradually 
fails to react in the same way toward the crumbling alone. 

Most reflexes are conditional and are the basis of habits. 
Words spoken or written are excitations to which we react in a 
certain way. Human behavior can be reduced to objective terms, 
as most of it is reflexive. At the rattling of dishes a man goes 
into the dining-room. Scholars go to classes at the ringing of the 
bell, and soldiers at a given command react in a given way. 

Now Zeliony raises the question whether or not under these 
conditions a scientific order in human society can be sought, or 
whether sociology does not become collective physiology. There 
is no doubt but that the changes of society are the result of the 
activities of the nervous system. Excitations vary with the same 
animal and with the same class of animals. The problem of the 
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sociophysiologist is to find out what are the excitors and what 
the inhibitors. Physiology gives the laws of the nervous system, 
which exclude appeal to the psychic. Thus the duty of the socio- 
physiologist is to give a description of the nervous processes of 
groups which have resulted in changes in the environment. In 
the primitive stages of development the unchangeable reflexes play 
the most important part. An organism reacts on another by 
bodily movement, or by the voice, or otherwise. In cultured 
society, however, one organism affects another by means of definite 
excitations, such as letters, papers, telegrams, and other products 
of reflective activity. 

Physiological sociology will also have to take into consideration 
natural selection, or the struggle for existence. In this consid- 
eration, however, the psychic side of the organism will not be 
considered as a factor directly, but only through its physical correl- 
atives, that is, through the function of the nervous system. But 
such a physiological sociology will be possible only when the 
physiology of the nervous system and the reflexes have been satis- 
factorily developed. Great aid in the understanding of these 
reflexes will be gained through the close examination of the physi- 
ology of animals below man. With these we can use instruments 
and methods which cannot be used when dealing with man. And 
from such procedure we can make generalizations which can be 
used in the analysis of human activity. The knowledge of the 
above-mentioned conditional reflexes which has been gained by 
observation of the behavior of animals can also be used in the 
explanation of the behavior of the human organism. 

Furthermore, a socio-physiological pathology will become 
necessary. Its field of observation will be the deviations from the 
norm which are observed either as a result of the pathological 
differences in the organism or as a result of other conditions, as 
in the insane or those addicted to the use of alcohol. 

The special method of the physiological sociologist will develop 
as the science develops. One great help will be derived from the 
method found in the formation of conditional reflexes. The sta- 
tistical method will also be found valuable, but not in the form in 
which it is used today. One will be required which will deal only 
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with scientifically characterized facts. It will, furthermore, need 
the results of all forms of knowledge, physics, chemistry, meteor- 
ology, geology, climatology, astronomy, etc. And, says Zeliony, 
the object of his paper is to show, not what the sociologist should 
do, but what he cannot do. 

Furthermore, he insists that, in considering man, we must con- 
sider him in a way in which alone such a procedure is possible, that 
is, physiologically. We can leave science and use the psychological 
side also, and by the observation of activity deduce certain things 
about the individual mind, and then about society. Thus we 
would have a collective psychology; but such a procedure is not 
scientific. We will leave it to the philosopher to decide what it is. 
What the psychic activity of the other individual shall be called, 
the subjective sociologist must decide. "Mind" and "conscious- 
ness " cannot explain the complicated interaction of human organ- 
isms. Thus it is difficult to be a follower of the psychological 
sociologist. Psychic phenomena cannot be observed in their true 
form, as observation itself varies, and psychic phenomena are very 
changeable; neither can they be measured, nor made exact. Thus 
we are driven to admit that physiological sociology can exist 
without psychological sociology, but not vice versa, according to 
Zeliony. As psychology has strengthened itself by connection with 
physiology, so psychological sociology can progress on the founda- 
tion of a physiological sociology. 

No one denies that our conceptions of the psychic processes are 
built on the behavior of the body, and external changes. Thus 
it follows that our psychic activity will be better understood the 
better we understand the physical, and only then will psychological 
sociology gain a high plane of development. The subjective 
sociologist can avail himself of the results of objective sociology 
on the basis of psychic parallelism. When we get the conditions 
of the physical phenomena, we also get the conditions of the con- 
nected psychic phenomena. To illustrate, an officer has power 
over his soldiers. Subjectively the claim is mental interaction. 
But objectively the explanation would be that certain words call 
forth certain responses; others call forth inhibitors. Thus the 
action can be accounted for reflexively, and the psychic interactions 
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of people have a physical correlative. We should proceed in 
sociology about as has been done in the study of acoustics. Audi- 
tory sensations are not measureable, and thus do not admit of 
exact science. The scientist, however, examined the vibrations 
of an elastic medium which were accompanied by auditory sensa- 
tions. And as these vibrations were studied, and it was learned 
how to control them, control was also gained over auditory sensa- 
tions. As a result acoustics have been given a solid foundation. 

In conclusion, Zeliony shows the value of a physiological 
sociology. Science is founded on a careful analysis of facts which it 
takes years of time to gain, but the results are rich and irrefutable. 
Boats were once built without the use of physics. But when 
physics became a science, would it have helped any to say that it 
was useless because a ship could not be built at once with its 
principles? But when the science became systematized, it gave 
us the modern steamship. At present physiological sociology is 
valueless for social practice, as Zeliony admits, but in the future it 
will aid in the understanding of social interactions as easily as we 
now understand dead nature. Its laws will enable us to get laws 
of interaction. 

But, regardless of its value, such a procedure gives the scientist 
great satisfaction. Under the monadism of Leibnitz, physiology 
was hemmed in by having the subjective element introduced. 
Pawlow especially has sought to free physiology of its subjective 
element, and now its only abode is in the mental interaction of 
individuals. When the subjective is driven from this place also, 
then the scientist can regard the world as a large, complicated 
mechanism, in which mankind represents only one part. Under 
such a scientific method our world-view will show that such a 
science is not interested in morality, nor in the value of the psychic, 
nor in psychic activity; and thus the basis of a practical world- 
view will be sought elsewhere. The practical results will be as in 
biology. In this field no attention was paid to the value or benefit 
for man, and the results have been unexpected. 

I have stated Zeliony's views at length because they are, if 
correct, of the utmost importance to sociology, and because they 
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seem to be so consistent. Surely no one will deny that his con- 
clusions are consistent with his premises. If the psychic is not 
available for observation or investigation, then the one safe way 
for sociology to develop as a science is as a collective or social 
physiology. In any case, the development of sociology in this 
direction, as far as it will go, can do no harm. Let the objectivist 
explain human society in terms of physiological reflexes, simple 
and conditional, as far as he can. The attempt to block such a 
development in sociology would be unscientific in the extreme. 
There are no sanctities in science! Let the objectivists (only let 
them be as consistent as Zeliony!) follow up their new clue to the 
social process as far as it will go. 

But when the objectivists claim that their point of view is alone 
scientific, when they brand as unscientific any method which 
attempts to use psychic elements in explaining the social life, that 
is another matter. Then they have transformed their method 
into a dogmatism which can be justified only by assuming that 
some such metaphysical world-view as mechanism or psycho- 
physical paralleism has been demonstrated by science. Now, 
while psycho-physical parallelism has been a fruitful methodo- 
logical assumption in experimental psychology, yet every scientific 
psychologist knows that when its universal truth is taken for 
granted it becomes a metaphysical doctrine beyond the pale of 
science. Even as a methodological assumption, there are such 
grave difficulties in carrying it over to human history and sociology 
as to forbid its free, to say nothing of its dogmatic, use in those 
realms. The same thing is true of the mechanistic conception of 
life. Both of these are ultra-scientific doctrines and cannot be used 
as truths on which to base scientific conclusions or hard-and-fast 
scientific methods. Yet that is the naive assumption of many 
objectivists. For example, Zeliony clearly takes for granted 
psycho-physical parallelism and mechanism as established scientific 
truths. But in so doing he also as clearly gives up the "impersonal" 
view of science, and substitutes in its stead a "pet theory." Let no 
scientific sociologist thus exchange his birthright of free and open- 
minded inquiry for a metaphysical mess of pottage ! If the sociol- 
ogist does his work right, on the basis of an impersonal view of the 
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world, it will stand, no matter how the fashions in metaphysics 
may change! For it will be consistent with any reasonable world- 
view. 

Even if a rigid psycho-physical parallelism be accepted as a 
proper methodological assumption for the social sciences, there are 
grave reasons why the objectivists' proposal to state all social 
processes in purely objective terms cannot be acceded to. The 
very proposal, indeed, seems to imply a misunderstanding of the 
nature of the human organism and of human society. Such a 
method of scientific statement will answer very well, perhaps, for 
the behavior of a rat, or for the interactions of the members of a 
colony of rats. It conceivably even would be adequate to describe 
the social life of a human group which lived a half-million of years 
ago. If so, that is because primitive man, being on a purely animal 
plane, lived in a perceptual world. Civilized man, however, lives 
in an ideational world. For him the world of real objects is largely 
replaced by a world of ideas, standards, values. These ideas, 
standards, values, have gradually developed and accumulated 
during the whole of human history from primitive man to the 
present. They are a set of inner, mental habits acquired in ever- 
increasing complexity by each succeeding generation. Human 
history thus presents itself as a growing tradition, or "social mind," 
which cannot be understood apart from its content (the particular 
ideas, standards, values, which make up the tradition). 1 The 
farther we get away from the purely animal plane, the less does 
a purely objective statement of human behavior suffice. Human 
culture is essentially a psychic matter, and culture has made the 
human societies which we know. 

Moreover, there is no necessary peripheral accompaniment of 
the mental habits handed down from generation to generation 
which we call tradition. External behaviorism fails as a method 
of scientific explanation for civilized human groups because there 
is lack of close correlation between external behavior and the habits 
of the cells of the human cortex. Knowledge, beliefs, standards 
become stored in these during the formative period of childhood 

1 This argument is elaborated by the writer in a new work, An Introduction to 
Social Psychology, which will soon be published by D. Appleton & Co. 
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and adolescence, and it may be years before they express them- 
selves in action. Moreover, between the reception of such knowl- 
edge, beliefs, standards (usually through the medium of spoken or 
written language), and their expression in appropriate behavior, 
the organizing activity of the mind, as manifest in dreams, imagi- 
nation, and reasoning, may have completely transformed them, so 
that they issue in new behavior complexes. 1 How fatuous under 
such circumstances to attempt a simple explanation of social 
activities in terms of habit and environment! Evidently the 
complexity of the ever-active human organism in such an expla- 
nation is not sufficiently taken into account. This is not to deny 
that a purely physiological statement of human behavior is possible. 
But to substitute in our description of social processes the hypo- 
thetical activities of the cells of the central nervous system, which 
have not yet been observed and of which we know little, for ways 
of thinking and feeling, which we well understand and which are 
ex hypothesi the exact correlatives of these physiological processes, 
is sheer pedantry! And whatever the case with other sciences, 
there are the gravest practical reasons why workers in the social 
sciences should strive to keep them from anything like pedantry. 

Again, when Zeliony says that the mind or psychic life of others 
is not available for scientific investigation, he simply asserts what 
is not true. We know the opinions and beliefs of others as clearly 
and as accurately as we know many physical objects. We are 
conscious of the conscious states of others, and that not by a pro- 
cess of logical inference, as some psychologists have implied, but 
intuitively, directly, as we know many of the qualities of physical 
objects. Experimental psychology has, moreover, devised methods 
by which individual psychic processes may be subjected to some 
measure of scientific control. But it is particularly true that we 
know the opinions, beliefs, and standards of masses of men, as well 
as we know anything concerning such masses. We know the 
economic value which men set upon diamonds, for example, better 
than we know the physical accompaniments and antecedents of 

1 On centrally initiated processes and the lack of exact correlation between central 
and peripheral processes, see Professor Titchener's article "On Psychology as the 
Behaviorist Views It," in Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. LIII. 
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the valuing process. We know many of the ideas of the ancient 
Romans, Greeks, and Hebrews better probably than we can ever 
know the physical conditions of their existence. In the social 
sciences, at least, many psychic phenomena will for a long time 
remain better known than their infinitely complex accompanying 
physical phenomena, and must first be utilized by science. 

The scientific sociologist, therefore, need not be afraid to make 
use of psychic phenomena whenever they prove amenable to 
scientific methods (such as the statistical, the comparative, etc.), 
nor need he be afraid of subjective terms to designate these (such 
as value, standard, belief), as there are no others that are intelligible. 
But the question remains, How shall the scientific sociologist make 
use of these psychic phenomena ? Not surely in a causo-mechanical 
way, as many have done; for there is no evidence that they function 
in that way. The student of human society can get help here from 
modern biology and psychology; for the evidence from those 
sciences is practically complete that the brain is an adaptive organ; 
that consciousness and its accompanying neural processes — psychic 
processes, in other words — are always adaptive processes. They 
function as instruments of adjustment, however clumsily they 
may work. They are bridges between two types of activity. 
The scientific student of society, therefore, must begin his descrip- 
tion with activity and end with activity. But he cannot yet 
explain the adaptations, the changes, in the social life without 
bringing in those psychic processes through which all the active 
adaptations of social life take place. These conscious processes 
are never exactly like the purely physiological processes, more- 
over, for they make the whole adaptive process in which they occur 
susceptible of intelligent guidance. They are, then, superior 
instruments of adaptation in the social world, and to ignore them 
is very much like ignoring the latest type of gasoline engine in the 
motor-car world. But it will be observed that these psychic pro- 
cesses come in an instrumental, not in a strictly causal, way. They 
come in, therefore, as mediatory of objective life-processes. It 
is apparent, then, that so far from its being unscientific to describe 
social processes partly in objective and partly in subjective terms, 
this is exactly the procedure which we must adopt in scientific 
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social description, being careful of course to relate the two properly; 
for the processes to which we give subjective names (and, I repeat, 
we have no other) are mediatory of purely objective processes. 

In concluding this paper the writer would like to suggest that 
the roots of this controversy go back to the economic and the 
psychological ways of viewing human society, as typified respec- 
tively by Marx and Comte. Marx endeavored to show that general 
social development is dependent upon objective industrial develop- 
ments, which also determine man's psychic life. Social life is, 
therefore, largely independent of man's instincts and reason, but 
is determined by objective economic conditions. Comte, on the 
other hand, endeavored' to show that fundamental human insti- 
tutions are determined by man's instincts and reason, and that 
even industrial development is dependent upon these. Hence his 
view, that human history is essentially a growing tradition, and 
that developing intellectual conceptions and emotional attitudes 
are the key to adaptive processes of the social life. Industry, as 
a phase of human adaptation, is to be understood through these, 
and not vice versa. It seems to me that there can be no question 
but that Comte was more nearly right than Marx. If this is so, 
sociology cannot yet afford to dispense with the consideration of 
tradition, the "social mind," developing intellectual conceptions 
and emotional attitudes, as necessary for the understanding of 
human society. 



